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THE WALLET AND THE BALLOT 


HAT does it take to be a candidate 
for public office? You may an- 
swer leadership, practical experience, 
or a desire to be of service, but nine 
chances out of ten you will overlook 
one of the important points—money. 
A glance at recent headlines underlines the im- 
portance of money in political campaigns. A Sena- 
torial aspirant saved $7,000 so that he could run 
without asking for campaign funds; a Presidential 
aspirant went into debt $30,000; a Senator estimated 
that a Senatorial campaign in a large state would cost 
$150,000 to $200,000. The candidates, if not the gen- 
eral public, are well aware of the connection between 
the wallet and the ballot. 

A Presidential candidate is acutely conscious of the 
16 million television sets, 102 million radio sets, 1,773 
daily newspapers reaching 54 million readers, the 85 
million people who attend movies each week and the 
readers of hundreds of magazines. He wants to reach 
the voters through all of these means, but most of 
them cost money. General Eisenhower’s televised 
speech from Abilene, for example, cost $130,000. The 
average campaign trip on a special train taps the till 
for $150,000. 

Raising the money poses a still greater dilemma. 
If the candidate’s support comes from a few large 
contributions, he is open to strong pressures; if it 
comes from many small contributions, the administra- 
tive work involved absorbs a good portion of the con- 
tribution. Without proper safeguards, the latter sys- 
tem may allow small cash contributions to be hidden. 

Can a candidate depend on his party for support? 
Unfortunately, not completely. The parties have not 
been financially stable and much of the burden for 
fund raising falls on temporary organizations. 





Legislative Controls 


National and state legislatures have watched cam- 
paign financing with concern and have tried to limit 
influence on elections and candidates by “big busi- 
ness,” “big labor,” and “big government.” 

In 1907, corporations and national banks were pro- 
hibited from contributing to election campaigns. This 
provision, later incorporated into the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, is duplicated in many state laws. The 
Hatch Act of 1940 limited businessmen to persenal 
contributions of $5,000. 

The Taft-Hartley Act prohibits contributions by 
labor organizations in any election where votes are 


being cast for Presidential electors, Senator or Repre- 
sentative. Therefore the Political Action Committees 
get funds by solicitation of union members. 

To avoid a pressure block of federal employees, the 
Hatch Act prohibits them from taking an active part 
in political management or in political campaigns. 
They may not solicit or be solicited for political cam- 
paign funds. However, the government itself, by the 
use of public funds inevitably influences voters. Rural 
roads built with state gas tax funds largely collected 
in urban areas, or the strategic placement of federal 
civil works projects are examples. 


How to Pay Political Bills? 


A 1952 Gallup Poll indicates that the public would 
support a radically different way of raising political 
campaign funds. A substantial number of voters say 
they would be willing to contribute to the party of 
their choice. One person in every three says he would 
be willing to put up $5, if solicited. More people 
would thus have a part in, and a responsibility for, 
campaign expenditures. 

Some people are in favor of allowing unlimited 
spending but with better provision for full and honest 
disclosure regarding the source of the money, the 
obligations incurred by its acceptance, and the uses 
to which it is put. They point out that such disclo- 
sures might lead to an entirely new concept of what 
and who participates in politics. To those who doubt 
that anyone will read the published reports, the pro- 
ponents say that the important thing is for such in- 
formation to be a matter of public record. 

The question of public subsidy for campaign ex- 
penditures has been an extremely controversial one. 
The British, for example, subsidize candidates’ ex- 
penses to a degree by allowing such things as a free 
mailing from each candidate to every registered voter 
in his district. Another possibility would be to allow 
a special tax deduction for campaign contributions. 

Some political scientists see campaign expenditures 
as part of a larger problem. They propose that a 
National Election Practices Commission, modeled on 
the Hoover Commission, should survey the whole 
system of election law. The Commission could look 
into election practices and administration (i.e. costs), 
suffrage problems such as the effect of residence re- 
quirements in a time of extremely mobile population, 
and political ethics. The findings might be the basis 
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Inside USA League Style 


EW YORK’S skyscrapers, the United States Con- 

gress, the Chicago Loop, or the Golden Gate 
Bridge are seen with relative ease by the foreign 
visitor to this country. It is much more difficult to 
arrange a visit to a modern high school, a town meet- 
ing, a session of juvenile court or a community group 
working for a slum clearance project. Yet such activi- 
ties are essential for a really good impression of 
American democracy at work. 

The flow of foreign visitors to the United States 
since World War II has been steady. Some have come 
at their own expense, others have been brought by the 
federal government under various exchange of persons 
programs. The government departments in charge of 
administering these programs must depend on non- 
governmental organizations for assistance. During 
the past few years the Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund has offered assistance and handled the details of 
many exchange visitors’ programs in an effort to pro- 
vide a “personal touch.” Within a week’s time 
recently the national offices of CCCME and the League 
were visited by a leader of the French League of 
Women Voters (no relation), a Japanese woman here 
to study at the University of Michigan on a CCCMF 
grant, a young Ceylonese girl who is planning to do 
social welfare work in her own country, a Turkish 
women and a Danish woman in this country for gradu- 
ate study. At the same time travel programs for 
eleven German women were being worked out. The 
Fund relies upon local Leagues, with their knowledge 
of local situations to carry out these plans. 

Other civic organizations are included in the spon- 
sors’ lists, in order that the visitors may be introduced 
to the comprehensive organized effort of community 
agencies in all phases of civic work, i.e. housing, social 
welfare, etc. 

The usual visitor is not only interested in observing 
the pattern of American life—she is anxious to dis- 
cover techniques and methods that might help in 
solving the specific problems and needs of groups in 
her own country. From the comments of visitors 
sponsored by the CCCMF and the League this latter 
has been the area in which League members have 
offered the most—the sharing of “know-how.” 

The exchange program has proved to be a two-way 
street. Busy Leagues have discovered that their ex- 
penditure of time and effort in working out a visitor’s 
program is often repaid with new friendships, new 
information, and new tolerance for different points 
of view. Their follow up reports are usually en- 
thusiastic: 

“She presented herself as a human, kind; observing, 
humble but keen-witted guest who by her attitudes and 
actions emphasized how alike, not how different, are the 
people of the earth . . 5 surely a sound beginning to inter- 
national understanding. Iowa City, Iowa 

“In the face of the grave problems they face one cannot 
help but admire their courage and their spirit—and under- 
stand, in spite of our shortcomings, how much we have to 
be thankful for. We hope we were able to be helpful to 


them.” Hazleton, Pa. 


“Their visit was every bit as educational to us as it was 
to them. I wish there were several million women like them 
ss ” 
all over the world. Salem, Mass. 


American foreign policy has a different meaning for 
the statesman, the businessman, the politician—for 
nearly every American citizen. The Carrie Chapman 


“The Very Best Circles”’ 


IRCLES are often described as vicious. There are 

also the non-vicious or ever-widening variety— 
the kind that occur when you throw a stone ‘into a 
pool of water. That is the kind the League of Women 
Voters is describing these days—in ever increasing 
diameter. 

Take the organization circle, for example. Since 
April first the national office has processed each week 
more than four recognitions of provisional and local 
Leagues, bringing the total of all Leagues to 864. 
More Leagues mean more visits, more mailings, more 
names on the VOTER list, more letters in and out 
of 1026 17th Street, more of everything. 

Though summer is supposed to be a quiet time, since 
the Convention nine Board members and nine mem- 
bers of the staff have spent a total of 401 days visiting 
Leagues. As anticipated, organization expenditures 
are ahead of last year but well within the estimated 
budget. Of course more visits mean more interest 
which in turn means more Leagues. So the circle goes. 


Another circle which is widening at a merry pace 
is publications. Increased pre-election activity means 
increased need for Voters Service posters, servicemen’s 
voting kits, roll call votes and flyers. Eight of the 65 
pieces of material sent out in 15 separate local League 
mailings since April first have been to help in Voters 
Service. The increasing size of the Leagues tends to 
increase the volume of all publications. 

Accelerating the publications merry-go-round was 
the intense promotion of our most recent publication 
ON THE RECORD. Letters were sent to 375 organi- 
zations, individuals, newspaper columnists and radio 
commentators urging them to spread the word of ON 
THE RECORD’s availability. Many of them have. 
This means not only more orders but more interest in 
the League, more letters from schools and colleges, and 
more demands for other materials. No wonder our 
postage costs are running ahead of the estimates, and 
the publications item in the budget has increased on 
both the income and outgo sides. 

A never ending circle is the kind that is started by 
a successful public relations venture. Recent maga- 
zine articles mentioned specific League publications 
which have boomed as a result. These articles have 
also brought in requests for League organization 
(which starts us back on circle number one), for 
appearances on radio and television, and for speakers. 
It is expected that Mrs. Lee’s appearance in a series 
of six half hour television shows beginning on Sep- 
tember 30 will mark the beginning of a whole new set 
of requests. So, too, will the latest Club program 
issued by the Woman’s Home Companion called “You 
Too Can Be The Life of the Party” which suggests 
that groups get in touch with the League for publica- 
tions, speakers, and help in setting up progranis. 

All of our ever-increasing circles are ones of which 
we approve. Of course the one that overlaps all the 
rest and keeps them growing is the circulation of the 
League dollar. It travels from local Leagues to Wash- 
ington and back again gathering momentum every 
inch of the way. 








Catt Memorial Fund believes that the exchange of 
ideas, the desire to reach a common understanding 
with the peoples of the world through the “personal 
touch,” foreign policy at the local level, is foreign 
policy at its best. 





‘‘Where Does the Money Go?”’’ 


action since the January estimates. The biggest re- 
duction was in major national security expenses. 
These were reduced from an estimate of $65 billion 


D° you sing the tax-day blues? Do you sometimes 
wonder how you can possibly contribute to the 
support of Uncle Sam and still clothe and feed the 
family? 

The Midyear Review of the 1953 budget indicates 
that despite all the taxes we are paying federal income 
does not equal outgo. Recent estimates indicate that 
during the fiscal 1952-53 year the income of the gov- 
ernment will fall short of covering expenditures by 
$4.1 billion. 

Confronted with an estimated $14 billion gap (see 
Voter 2-1-52) last January, Congress spent seven 
months trying with some degree of success to cut the 
budget. At the same time Congress authorized other 
programs which will entail an increase in expendi- 
tures. Other differences between the original and 
revised estimates stem from the difficulty of forecast- 
ing expenditures and revenue and the fact that the 
military program has gone more slowly than antici- 
pated. 

Let’s see what the President’s Midyear Review tells 
us as to where our money goes and why the budget 
will come nearer a balance than expected. Estimated 
revenue from taxes has decreased from $71 to $68.7 
billion. Despite the fact that direct taxes on indi- 
viduals are now estimated to yield one-half billion 
more than expected in January, corporation taxes are 
expected to yield $3 billion less. Other taxes such as 
excise and customs have decreased by $333 million. 

Total federal spending estimates have been reduced 
from $85.4 to $79 billion. The biggest part of the 
budget dollar still goes for national security, including 
the costs of both past and present wars. It now totals 
8714¢ out of every budget dollar. The biggest slice of 
this, 67¢, goes for military services, including foreign 
military aid. The remaining 2014¢ is split: nearly 
7¢ goes for other national security expenses such as 
foreign economic aid, domestic defense production 
and economic stabilization, and other items as listed 
below; and more than 13¢ goes for the cost of past 
wars. 

The President’s August review of the budget lists 
these items as follows: 


Dollar Percent of 
Amount Total 


National Security: Cin millions) Budget 
Military Services, including Foreign 

DE MC ceo chdeeeees4 $52,868 66.9 
International Security and Foreign 

a See eee eee 2,376 3.0 


Atomic energy, civil defense, mer- 

chant marine, defense produc- 

tion and economic stabilization 2,939 3.7 
Cost of Past Wars: 


Interest on debt (primarily for 
World Wars I & Il........... 6,431 8.1 
Veterans’ Services and benefits... . 4,479 5.7 


EE oS eas an Cea aeeeed $69,093 87.4 


This leaves only 1244¢ for all other services per- 
formed by the government. There is no one of these 
services which takes the lion’s share of this part of 
the budget dollars. The 1214¢ is split into small por- 
tions covering many services such as social security, 
health and welfare, labor, housing and community 
development, and agriculture. These other programs 
total $9.9 billion. 

The President’s revised budget estimate chiefly 
reflects changes brought about by Congressional 





in January to $58 billion now. According to the 
President the cuts in military services were due to 
appropriations cuts and to slowing of military pro- 
duction resulting from the work stoppage in the steel 
industry. 

Nearly all governmental activities received some 
cuts from Congress. However, expenditures for 
natural resources, including atomic energy, increased 
$407 million in the revised estimates because of further 
expansion of the atomic energy program. Expendi- 
tures for agriculture were increased $326 million. The 
President indicated this was due to an anticipated 
increase in farm price support loans and purchases. 
Whether this will actually materialize will depend 
upon the market prices as well as on agricultural 
policies. 

It is not easy to distinguish between changes in the 
current annual budget of expenditures which result 
in a net increase or decrease and those which repre- 
sent simply a shift from one period of time to another. 
For example, reduced deliveries of steel due to the 
steel strike have resulted in a temporary reduction in 
expenditures for steel but will mean greater expendi- 
tures later. 

Opinions will differ as to the desirability of the 
various cuts made this year in appropriations. The 
processes by which appropriations are made by Con- 
gress will be the subject of study by the League for 
the next two years. 


Off To Germany... 


EAGUE members who have en- 
tertained German visitors and 
instructed them in the “American 
way” of government and the ways 
of the LWV itself will be glad to 
know that their kindness is being 
repaid, even if vicariously, by the 
German Federal government. Mrs. 
Lee and myself, together with 98 
other “leading personalities” of 
various fields of interest in the United States, have 
been invited to make a study tour of the German 
Federal Republic and West Berlin. The German gov- 
ernment will defray all expenses including first class 
transportation by air, transportation within Germany, 
and a per diem allowance while in Germany. The 
purpose is to show the appreciation of the German 
people of the generosity of the people of the U. S. and 
to enable the visitors to acquaint themselves with 
conditions in Germany. Unfortunately the date of 
the tour of the Women’s Affairs group of eight women 
in which we are included, is difficult from the point of 
view of the League. The tour starts from New York 
on November 9th and ends a month later, thus cover- 
ing the time of the fall national Board meeting. Mrs. 
Lee felt that she must refuse the invitation for this 
reason. The responsibility and the fun thus falls to 
me, and I consider myself very lucky indeed to have 
the opportunity of seeing this new Republic in the 
throes of creation under the most trying conditions. 
I will tell you all about it when I get back. 
DorotHy RIfFLER. 








General Assembly: Mirror of the World 


by Zelia Ruebhausen 






League Observer at the U.N. 


FTER seven years of wandering, the United Na- 
tions’ General Assembly will open on October 14 
in its new and permanent home on the East River in 
New York. Already, visitors’ tickets are as hard to 
get as for “South Pacific” in its heyday. To many, 
the modern furnishings and abstract murals by Fer- 
nand Leger will be as provocative as the debates. A 
desire to make the debates less abstract than the 
murals is indicated by the opening date of the 
Assembly, three weeks later than usual. The reason 
for the delay is the United States elections. The 
foreign delegates realize the difficulties the U. S. 
delegation will face in making any firm decisions be- 
fore November fourth, so the intent is to concentrate 
on organizational matters until the U. S. gets out of 
its political vacuum. 

Even so, the United States will be 
perplexed and divided in making de- 
cisions. When the issues are mainly 
East-West, the line-up is easy. The 
United States and the free world unite 
against Russia and her satellites. 

But the General Assembly, as the 
town meeting of the world, does far 
more than reflect the tensions of the 
cold war. It airs all the grievances 
which nations have against each other. 
There are two major struggles which 
dominate the twentieth century. One 
is the Communist quest for mastery 
of the world and the counter-effort 
to prevent that mastery. The other 
is the unrelenting push of peoples to rule themselves, 
and to better their conditions of living. A few figures 
will show the nature of the revolutionary changes since 
1945. One-fourth of the world’s population has come 
into the Soviet orbit, another fourth has achieved in- 
dependence, and one-tenth is still struggling for self- 
rule. These statistics throw a good deal of light on 
what will be fiery debates in the General Assembly. 

The fanatical emotions which have triggered dis- 
putes between the colonial and non-colonial powers 
will rise to new heights when the agenda items on 
Tunisia, Morocco and the trust territories come up 
fcr discussion. In these disputes the newly formed 
nations of the Middle East and Asia will fight for 
independence for those who are still dominated by the 
NATO countries of Europe. 

And it is in this fight that the United States finds 
itself in the uncomfortable position of having to 
choose sides when it really wants to be friends with 
both sides. We are joined with our European allies 
in the North Atlantic Treaty and to desert them would 
seriously weaken this alliance. On the other hand we 
need the support of the Middle East and Asia. We 
wonder if attempting to set up still more new and 
possibly unstable nations will create power vacuums 
which would be an easy mark for Communist con- 
quest. In these debates the Russians will be in the 
enviable position of watching the allies fight among 
themselves instead of uniting against Russia. 

The same line up of the “have” countries against 
the “have nots” will be evident in discussions on free- 
dom of information, of the press, human rights, and 
the amount of money to be spent for economic de- 








velopment. The decision on setting up any new agen- 
cies for economic aid has been postponed until the 
March 1953 session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, but the debates will go on. 

While the last General Assembly postponed deci- 
sions on Korea hoping for an armistice, the problems 
of what to do now will certainly come up. 

Old standbys which will be debated again are: ad- 
mission of new members, disarmament, collective 
security, refugees, discrimination in South Africa, and 
the problems of international law. A new item is a 
Draft Convention on Political Rights for Women. 

Another difficult problem is the proposed budget of 
$47,765,200. The United States contribution is being 
reduced little by little until it reaches 3314%. A re- 
luctant Congress agreed to last year’s 
assessment of 36.9% with the state- 
ment that next year the U. S. quota 
must be reduced to 3314%. Our sug- 
gested quota for the coming year is 
35.12%. This reduction of over $800,- 
000 is being passed on to Russia, 
whose quota is being raised from 
9.85% to 12.28%. Both countries will 
raise an uproar. What will the U. S. 
Congress do if the Assembly passes 
the 35.12%? The answer is up to 
American citizens. 

Although the General Assembly will 
undoubtedly bring to the forefront the 
old sores among the “have” and “have 
not” nations in addition to the East- 
West difficulties, we must always remember that one 
of its functions is to air the world’s problems. One 
diplomat has said that the most important thing the 
General Assembly does is to chart the storm warnings 
of the future. After meeting with delegates from the 
world for three months he could go home and steer his 
nation’s course with greater clarity and safety. This 
Assembly may not make momentous decisions, but it 
will provide insight into the ferment of our times. 








WALLET AND BALLOT—Continued from page 1 
for a comprehensive reorganization of state and fed- 
eral election laws and practices. 

The problem of “the wallet and the ballot” has been 
called the most serious threat to our entire system of 
government. The first step in solving it must be an 
awareness, not only by the candidates but also by the 
general public who, in the long run, really pay the 
political bills. 





For Senator or Representative—check the candidates’ 
votes before YOU vote. Get ON THE RECORD from 
the national office. 20¢ each or quantity price. 
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